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COUNT PAUL 


By Emeric HULME-BEAMAN. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


CUMBERLEGE had dined 
well; he had smoked his cigar ; 
he had read the evening papers ; 
and now he rose from his chair, 
stretched himself, and yawned. The 
clock that confronted him on the 
mantelpiece informed him that the hour was ten ; 
he was in no humour for whist, and the billiard- 
tables were occupied. Moreover, he had to get 
home to Clapham; and the knowledge that the 
night was cold and damp struck a shiver of 
repugnance to his heart as he looked at the 
blazing fire before him and then at the inviting 
furniture of the club smoking-room. Again he 
yawned, flung away the end of his cigar, and, 
descending to the hall, put on his overcoat and 
left the club, The air that wrapped him round 
as he stepped into the street was charged with a 
penetrating damp; it settled on his cheeks with 
a clammy touch, and crept insidiously beneath 
his eyelids and made them tingle. He looked up, 
and knew that the hand of a London fog was 
laid upon the night. Between the twinkle of 
a lamp opposite and himself there loomed a 
shadowy object, taking shape slowly out of the 
mist ; by degrees it assumed the form of a hansom, 
and he hailed it as it passed him. 

‘Victoria, sir? The night is a bit thick; but, 
Lord, it ain’t nothing, sir. Down south of the 
water I’m told as it’s a little foggy, certainly. 
But the fog is only a-beginning hereabouts. 
Piccadilly is as clear as your hand. Victoria? 
Yes, sir,’ 

‘A civil eabman,’ thought Cumberlege, leaning 
back in the hansom; then he smiled—for he 
was aware that civility in a cabman claimed its 
price. His train was on the point of ‘starting as 
he walked on to the platform at Victoria. He 
opened the door of a first-class compartment and 
flung himself on to a seat; the compartment 
chanced to be empty, and, turning down the 
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collar of his coat, he thrust his hands into his 
pockets and closed his eyes, The train steamed 
out of the station with a brave show of determina- 
tion, and was pulled up sharp by a fog-signal 
this side of Grosvenor Road. All round came 
the sound of intermittent explosions. The air 
was laden with the suggestion of a desultory 
fusillade ; a man could fancy himself the advance- 
picket of a skirmishing party without violence to 
his imagination, Cumberlege’s imagination played 
with the idea as he listened to the fog-signals, 
and pictured a night attack on the heights of 
Chitral. The train crawled forward for a hun- 
dred yards, and stopped again before the enemy's 
cannonade. Cumberlege worked out the whole 
scene of operations, and in his mind he planned 
a counter-attack and laid an ambuscade most deli- 
cately devised ; till, finding himself in the act of 
storming the enemy’s position, he fell asleep. He 
woke with a start as the train slowed into a station. 

‘This, said he, ‘is Clapham ;’ and pulling up 
his coat collar, he got out of the carriage. The 
station wore a strange air of silence, and a white 
curtain was stretched straight across his eyes, 
whichever way he looked. 

‘This,’ said he, turning round in bewilderment, 
‘cannot be Clapham after all;’ and he bumped 
into a porter. 

‘What place?’ he demanded. 

‘Wandsworth Common,’ replied the porter, and 
the next moment was swallowed up in the fog. 

‘Then I must have been asleep!’ ejaculated 
Cumberlege. ‘Wandsworth Common, and eleven 
o'clock! Not to mention the fogy’-—— He looked 
thoughtfully at the little red light, now disappear- 
ing like a tarnished dise in the whiteness, and 
wondered if it represented a real train or the 
ghost of one. Then he groped his way along the 
platform. A figure seemed to float past him. He 
stretched out his hand and gripped a man by the 
arm. 
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‘I don’t let go of you, my friend, till you take 
me out of the station,’ he remarked pleasantly. 
‘You perhaps know the geography of the place ; 
I don’t.’ 

It was the same porter whom he had first 
addressed—the only porter, it would seem, on the 
premises, and a sleepy one at that. 

‘Come along, sir; this way, said the man, 
steering an instinctive course through the void. 

‘Any train up to-night?’ asked Cumberlege. 

‘Victoria? No, sir. Last train went ten 
minutes ago,’ 

‘Where’s the nearest cab-stand ?” 

‘Half a mile off,’ 

‘Direct me to it and I’ll give you half-a-crown,’ 

The man considered, hesitated, agreed; and 
five minutes later the two of them were cutting 
their way through a solid wall of mist. Neither 
spoke. The porter walked forward mechanically. 
He had walked in the same way over the same 
ground any day for the past ten years, and was 
independent of the assistance of vision. Fortu- 
nately the road was straight ; yet to Cumberlege it 
appeared to be twisting into different directions at 
every step. Then he addressed his companion : 

‘Any chance of finding a cab to take me on to 
Clapham ?’ said he. 

‘Not much, said the porter. ‘It ain’t a night 
for cabbies, this ain’t. You may find one tramp- 
ing round,’ 

‘And if not?’ thought Cumberlege, and an 
instant after heard the sound of wheels, and saw 
two little specks glimmering out of space, 

‘Luck favours me!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Hi, there! cabby !’ cried the porter. 

There was the flick of a whip, and a cab steered 
its way slowly towards them. 

‘What bloomin’ place is this?’ called out a 
voice. ‘I’ve lost my bearings, it seems.’ 

‘Half-a-guinea if you take me to Clapham!’ 
cried Cumberlege. 

‘Clapham. Yes, sir, answered the cabman, 
with a quick relapse to professional alertness. 
Difficulties melted before the magic touch of gold, 

‘Get in, sir. A thick fog.—I say, Bill, where 
are we?’ added the man in a mufiled undertone 
to the porter. 

“Arf a mile from the station anyway,’ replied 
the porter. ‘Turn your blessed cab round and 
follow your nose.’ 

The cabman winked; but he might have stood 
on his head and no one the wiser under cover 
of the fog. The porter pocketed the half-crown 
and vanished into the spectral night ; the hansom 
swerved round and rolled off in the opposite 
direction, with Cumberlege inside; the fog 
weighed heavier. Presently the driver opened his 
trap at the top of the cab. 

‘Make it a guinea, sir!’ he called through the 
aperture, ‘It’s a foggy night, and we’re ont o’ 
the rady,’ 

‘All right, said Cumberlege ; ‘a guinea,’ 


The trap-door snapped to, and the cab rumbled 
on. It appeared to Cumberlege as if they were 
descending precipices ; in front there was nothing 
but the impenetrable white curtain. Thus it may 
be they traversed a mile—it may be more—slowly 
and with occasional stoppages, and still the bottom 
of the precipice seemed not to be reached. At 
length the cab stopped once again, and this time 
there was a suggestion of finality about the 
action. The cabman clicked open the trap. 

‘I can’t a-go no farther!’ he shouted down. 
‘You must get out.’ 

‘Confound you!’ 
do you mean?’ 

‘I mean as the fog isa bit too thick for any- 
thing but a scythe, and I ain't a-goin’ to run 
my hoss into a brick wall to please nobody. 
Here I stays,’ 

‘Where are we?’ asked Cumberlege. 

‘I don’t know, sir, said the man, 

Cumberlege got out. There appeared to be some 
excuse for the driver’s lack of definite knowledge ; 
Cumberlege was aware that the cab stood there, 
because he saw dimly burning the two lamps of 
the hansom ; otherwise he might have been in the 
street alone. 

‘Have you followed a straight road?’ he asked. 

‘As straight as the hoss knows how,’ said the 
cabman. ‘And I’d like that half-sovereign, sir.’ 

‘We can’t be far from Clapham, then,’ said 
Cumberlege. 

‘About a mile, sir. You could walk it easy. 
Keep to the pavement, and feel along the railings. 
It ain’t a night for driving,’ 

Cumberlege handed him a gold piece. 

‘I suppose you’ve done your best,’ said he, 
‘Good-night, I'll try and ferret out my way.’ 

Five minutes of fruitless effort proved to him 
the futility of any such attempt. He lurched into 
lamp-posts, cannoned against palings, bumped 
into walls, and ultimately lost the pavement 
altogether. Moreover, he was possessed of an 
uneasy conviction that he had turned at least 
three corners, while aiming to go straight. Sud- 
denly a step brought him into a clear space, 
where the fog had lifted. He saw houses opposite 
him, and, beyond, a lamp-post. He crossed the 
space and stood a moment pondering at the fringe 
of the fog, when he heard close by him the 
sound of voices. His first impulse was to call out 
and inquire his direction; his second was to 
draw himself stealthily within shadow of the 
railings of a house and listen, There was some- 
thing mysterious, something surreptitious, about 
the tone of the voices as they came, muffled, to 
his ears through the intervening fog. The hidden 
speakers did not approach, neither did they 
recede ; consequently they were stationary. Two 
men standing still in the midst of a fog and 
the midst of the night, talking earnestly together, 
was in itself a circumstance odd enough to excite 
a passing curiosity, Cumberlege drew a pace or 
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two nearer; the fog secured him from all pos- 
sibility of detection, and he paused within five 
yards of the speakers. Then the consciousness of 
eavesdropping sent a flush to his cheeks, and he 
prepared to move on, when again he was arrested 
by the distinct utterance of a sentence. : 

‘Cest qwil serait arrivé @ici ld, said one of the 
voices ; and, continuing, in French: ‘This cursed 
fog may have delayed him. Did you not fancy 
you heard the wheels of a cab pass the end of the 
street a minute or two ago?’ 

‘T heard them,’ said the other. 

Now, apart from the fact that the men spoke 
in French, there seemed to Cumberlege something 
almost sinister in the significance of the words 
they exchanged. Here was a_rendezyous—a 
rendezvous arranged by foreigners under condi- 
tions and at an hour most singular. Cumberlege 
stroked his beard and reflected: if there was 
mischief afoot he would best be serving the ends 
of justice by remaining where he was and ascer- 
taining the nature of it. On the other hand, the 
situation was one of discomfort ; his teeth chattered 
with the cold, the fog chilled his valorous 
instincts, and discretion pointed with convincing 
finger towards his own fireside. By this and that, 
it seemed to him the most sensible course to leave 
other people to manage their own affairs, and 
pursue his way homewards as best he might. As 
he was on the point of carrying this laudable 
resolution into effect the two figures advanced a 
few steps along the pavement towards him, and 
once more stopped—this time so close to Cumber- 
lege that by stretching out his hand he could have 
touched the buttons on the coat of the foremost 
gentleman, 

‘Without doubt she must be put to death, 
said the first in a low, distinct voice. 

Cumberlege felt his heart contract ; he pressed 
his back against the railings and held his breath. 

‘I will see this through,’ he thought. 

‘We can do nothing without the Count’s 
sanction,’ replied the second in an equally low, 
yet equally distinct, tone. ‘Perdition take him 
for keeping us waiting !’ 

‘For my part, I do not kuow him. I have 
not seen him,’ 

‘Nor I. But I have seen his portrait’ 

‘I also, A tall man with a beard. 
lovely traitress ’—— 

‘Naritzka? Well, well! To kill a beautiful girl !’ 

‘Name of God! Are you going to turn senti- 
mentalist—you 

‘I keep to my oaths,’ muttered the other. ‘The 
Count is the head. The responsibility rests with 
him. Yet she is, as you say, lovely’ 

His companion gave a short laugh. 

‘So was a Scottish queen ; but it did not save 
her, mon cher !? 

‘It should weigh, one would think; there are 
not so many beauties in the world that-—— Ha!’ 

The speaker was interrupted in the midst of 


But this 


his sentence by a somewhat singular thing. At 
his ear there had come, suddenly, a loud and 
clamorous sneeze—as it were from the very middle 
of the circumambient fog. Now Cumberlege, 
leaning forward to catch the words of the strangers 
more clearly, had been seized with an uncon- 
trollable impulse to sneeze at the very moment 
when he least desired to; in spite of the most 
determined effort to suppress the inclination, the 
tickling that assailed his olfactory nerves was of so 
peremptory a nature that the sneeze had taken 
place even as he was in the act of congratulating 
himself on having successfully stifled it. He per- 
ceived that further concealment was impossible, 
and at the same instant formed his resolution. He 
had heard enough to persuade him of two things: 
one, that a lovely girl was in danger of her life ; 
the other, that she could be saved by the authority 
of one man only, That man was due at the pre- 
cise spot where he himself now stood, and, like 
himself, was tall and wore a beard. Cumberlege 
possessed the quality of decisive action. He rarely 
stopped to consider consequences when sudden 
emergencies made sudden demands upon his 
courage or resources. The conviction smote him 
that here was an occasion upon which to act was 
better than to retlect. He made a quick step for- 
ward and laid his hand upon the last speaker’s arm. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he in French, ‘I am here.’ 

‘The Count!’ cried both of them in a breath. 

‘Even so,’ said Cumberlege calmly. 

‘We did not hear you approach,’ observed one. 

‘You were too busy talking,’ replied Cumberlege, 
‘and the fog perchance gets into one’s ears as 
well as one’s eyes. Mine tingle so that I would 
wish to reach the shelter of a house as soon as 
we may. Let us proceed, my friends,’ 

‘Two to the left, one to the right—eh, Ivan?’ 
asked the other of his companion. 

‘And the fourth house on the left,’ replied Ivan, 
‘There is a light in the upper window. You 
see, we had to calculate our direction in the fog, 
Count,’ he added, turning to Cumberlege. ‘ Had 
you much difliculty in finding the rendezvous?’ 

‘Considerable difficulty,’ 

‘But the directions were explicit!’ 

‘ Fortunately.’ 

The man addressed as Ivan had proceeded a 
few paces, with his companion and Cumberlege at 
his heels. The question that was uppermost in 
Cumberlege’s mind as they walked shaped itself 
thus: ‘Where is the real Count?’ and close upon 
it another: ‘If he should arrive too!’ Finding 
no satisfactory answer to either, Cumberlege con- 
tented himself with following his guides through 
the fog. Ivan stopped. 

‘Here is the turn, he said ; ‘one to the left.’ 

A few steps more, stumbling and groping 
through the thick curtain of the fog, and another 
turn was reached. 

‘Two,’ said Ivan; and an instant after they had 
crossed the street. 
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‘Count twenty paces,’ said the second stranger. 

At the twentieth pace they stopped again. 

‘The street corner should be here,’ said Ivan, 
pausing. ‘Can you make it out, Bergstein?’ 

Bergstein—for this appeared to be the name of 
the second gentleman—passed his hand carefully 
along the railings of the houses; presently it 
slipped from the railings into space. 

‘This should be it,’ he exclaimed. ‘Yes, here 
it is. Now, look out for the light in the window,’ 

Three minutes later they had ascended a flight 
of steps leading to the door of a large house, 
and Bergstein pressed an electric bell gently. 
They were not kept waiting long. The door 
swung cautiously back on its hinges, and a man’s 
voice demanded who were there. 

‘Le Roi!’ replied Bergstein promptly. 

This would appear to have been a pass-word, 
for without more ado the door was flung open 
and the three men admitted. Cumberlege found 
himself standing in a spacious hall, dimly lighted 
from above by a lamp on the landing. 

‘It is the Count,’ said Ivan. 

The man who had admitted them bowed low. 
‘Everything is ready, Monsieur le Comte,’ he 
murmured. 

‘Then lead the way,’ said Bergstein impatiently. 
‘Count, will you precede us?’ 

Now, almost for the first time, as he ascended 
the wide flight of stairs before them, it occurred 
to Cumberlege that he was doing a very foolish 
thing; for here was he, entirely ignorant both 
of the character of his associates and the nature 


of the assembly to which they were conducting 
him, yet voluntarily assuming the rdle of their 
leader. Simultaneously, the thought of a maiden 
whose life was in peril fortified his resolution to 
entrust the issue to chance and his own wits; 
it was now too late to draw back. They had 
reached the head of the stairs. Their conductor 
traversed a corridor and tapped at a door on the 
opposite side of it. From within there came a 
murmur of voices; then the door opened and a 
flood of light burst upon the gloom, enabling 
Cumberlege to perceive, through the doorway, 
the interior of a large and brilliantly lit apart- 
ment. In it were seated some dozen persons, of 
whom a few were women. The entire company 
rose to their feet as Cumberlege, followed by his 
escort, entered. A man at the farther end of the 
room advanced to greet the new-comer, and, fixing 
his eyes upon Cumberlege, regarded him for a 
moment with a steady scrutiny. Cumberlege 
returned the stranger’s gaze unabashed. 

‘Count Paul Rassovitch?’ said 
bowing. 

‘You have named me,’ replied Cumberlege 
haughtily, for he recollected that he was playing a 
part, and would require to adapt his bearing to 
his réle. ‘You have named me. And you, sir?’ 

A curious smile flitted for an instant across 
the stranger’s mouth. He bowed again. 

‘Karamoff—at your service,’ he said. Then, 
looking full into Cumberlege’s eyes, he added: 
‘And what is our friend Lavtchdk’s message, 
Monsieur le Comte?’ 


the latter, 


THE SPECTRES OF THE GERMAN aap 
AUSTRIAN COURTS. 


Austrian Court denoted which 
have assiduously been hushed up— 
of the appearance thrice of the 
spectre which portends woe to the 
imperial House of Hapsburg, the 
ghostly ‘Black Lady,’ in the corridor of the apart- 
ments of the hapless Empress of Austria prior 
to her terrible death, some reference to the spectres 
of woe haunting the royal families of Germany 
and Austria may be of interest. Hn passant may 
be mentioned that they are the supposed ghosts 
of departed ladies in ‘black, ‘white, or ‘red’ 
robes of the Middle Ages, who are supposed to 
have suffered a terrible wrong at the hands of 
some ancestor, for which they are casting a bane 
on the family. 

The best known of these ghostly apparitions 
is the so-called ‘White Lady’ of the House of 
Hohenzollern, which haunts the old royal resi- 
dence in Berlin, and the repeated appearance of 
which has been so ofttimes corroborated by the 
most reliable witnesses that it can hardly be 


doubted, And here be it said that all the three 


emperors of the century have firmly believed 
in its apparition when Death stalks the ancient 
halls of the House of the Brandenburg Markgrafs. 
This was even the case with the broad-minded 
Emperor Frederick, who it may be new to learn 
was quite as superstitious as his father, and as, 
indeed, his matter-of-fact son, William II, This 
apparition has at various times been seen at the 
hour of midnight, dressed in a long white robe, 
flitting along the corridor of the chamber of death 
or sitting in the moonlight in the recess of a window. 
When approached, as some bold servants have ven- 
tured to do, it raises its right hand with a warning 
gesture, pointing to the chamber in question, and 
disclosing a marble-white face of exquisite beauty 
and youthfulness, but with eyes and mien of 
despair and woe. On the little finger of the right 
hand is a ring with blood-red stone of great lustre. 

It is said, too, that the person thus warned 
will not see the year out. 

In the present century there are several authen- 
ticated appearances of this spectre, notably on the 
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three nights preceding the death of the Kaiser 
William and of his son Frederick. On _ the 
latter occasion news thereof was in, an instant 
brought to William II., who at once gave the 
most stringent orders to close all exits and make 
search everywhere in order to discover if it was 
some ill-timed bogus ghost ; but of course nothing 
was run to earth by the terrified servants; and 
the Prince, with those concerned, then knew that 
this noble life was fast ebbing away, and he died 
within an hour. 

The spectre is also reported to have appeared 
on the night before the then Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess’s baby-boy and idol, Prince Wal- 
‘lemar, fell from the arms of his nurse through 
the open window of an upper story in the Berlin 
Schloss, and was killed on the pavement below. 
It is, by the way, curious that the ‘White Lady’ 
only appears at the death of a born Hohenzollern ; 
for instance, there is no record of its having 
been seen at the death of the Empress Augusta, 
wife of the Kaiser. 

Another ghost of the House of Hohenzollern, 
of which few have heard, is that of a spectral 
young and beautiful girl who haunts the old 
Schloss in Kénigsberg, the former residence of the 
Markgrafs of Brandenburg and the Electors of 
Prussia, where the crowning of the kings of Prussia 
also used to take place ; and whereas the identity 
of the ‘White Lady’ is shrouded in mystery, 
here we have a fairly reliable story to go upon. 
It is said that this sad-faced apparition is the 
ghost of a beautiful young maiden whose heart 
was already given to another, but who was forced 
into marriage with a Brandenburg Markgraf old 
enough to be her father, with the usual result. 
Love found a way for the rendezvous of the 
hapless couple ; and information of the meetings 
coming to her lord’s ears, he extorted from the 
terrified woman a_ confession of her guilt. 
Upon this the infuriated husband took a fearful 
revenge. ‘This fiend in human form actually 
had his erring wife immured in a_ secret 
passage leading to her apartments! For through 
this passage her lover had been wont to pass 
to and retire from her boudoir; so here the 
wretched woman was starved to death, having 
been furnished with food and drink for three 
days by her husband, so as to prolong her 
fearful agonies! She might indeed have cause 
to haunt his family for all time! But the most 
remarkable part of the story yet remains to 
be told; for the walled-up passage is shown 
to the present day, and many suggestions 
have been made to the rulers of Prussia to 
have it opened to ascertain if this ghastly story 
be true; but all have met with an emphatic 
refusal, there being a record in the secret 
Hohenzollern archives setting forth the facts 
of the tragedy, and inhibiting the opening by 
any descendants of the House. Indeed, when the 
late Emperor Frederick was Crown Prince the 


local antiquarian society, knowing his broad views 
and antiquarian tastes, asked him to obtain 
the permission of his royal father to open 
the passage and learn the truth, to which the 
Prince readily consented, But he was doomed to 
disappointment, for the then king flatly declined 
the permission, ‘for reasons only known to my- 
self ;’ adding, ‘You may do so when you ascend 
the throne and have read the true record. 
And, strange to relate, when the Prince had 
ascended the throne the society reminded him 
of the circumstances, but, to their great astonish- 
ment, received a curt refusal to have the 
secret of the fatal passage disclosed! The pre- 
sent fin de siécle Kaiser, too, has angrily refused 
permission; and he, like his predecessors, has 
never slept at the haunted Schloss, in spite 
of its being, so to speak, the cradle of his race. 
So thus this awful tragedy still remains shrouded 
in mystery. 

Apropos of the superstitions of the Hohenzollerns 
—superstitions, by the way, found in all ancient 
royal families, including our own—the rulers of 
that House possess a talisman brought into it by 
a good spirit said to guard its destinies. This 
is the curious ‘black stone, to which is attached 
the following quaint tradition : 

Since the time of the Elector John Cicero, 
who flourished towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, each ruler has been wont, before his 
death, to hand to his successor a sealed packet. 
This contains a ring, in which is set a black 
stone said to have been dropped by a huge toad 
on the coverlet of a princess of the family just 
as she had given birth to a son. Frederick the 
Great found the ring in a cover, which also 
enclosed a memorandum, written by Frederick I., 
stating its value and its mode of transmission. 
Schneider, the librarian of William I, declares 
that he saw the packet handed by Geiling, the 
treasurer, to his royal master on his accession, 
and further asserts that he read his account 
of the talisman to the Emperor, who fully con- 
firmed it. 

The present Emperor never fails to wear on 
all great occasions this queer old ring, and has, 
like every Hohenzollern, the deepest respect for 
the quaint little jewel. Frederick the Great’s 
father had the black stone mounted as a ring and 
bequeathed it to his son, who believed firmly in 
its value as a talisman, and many of the docu- 
ments of that time deposited in the archives at 
Berlin make allusion to it. 

But almost stranger and more uncanny than 
the ‘White Lady’ of woe of the House of Hohen- 
zollern is the ‘Black Lady’ of evil omen to the 
House of Wittelsbach, the hapless insanity-tainted 
royal family of Bavaria. This weird spectre has 
been seen several times this century, walking the 
old family castles of Nymphenburg and Fiirstenried, 
the former now occupied by several members of 
the family, and the latter by the insane King Otto. 
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But the ‘Black Lady’ differs from her ‘ White’ 
sister by not being a ‘maiden young and beautiful,’ 
but of middle age, with a ‘sorrowful and care- 
worn face.’ As indicated, she wears a long black 
robe, trailing behind her, of medieval cut, and her 
hair is white. This spectre is said to have been 
seen even in broad daylight! This occurred three 
days before the sudden and inexplicable death 
of King Maximilian II, and is vouched for by 
no less personage than his own wife, the late 
Princess Marie of Prussia. 

It was at Schloss Fiirstenstein in the spring of 
1864 (of course before the days of King Otto’s 
affliction), when a small luncheon party was one 
day given for the late Landgraf of Hesse-Cassel 
and his wife. The meal was progressing merrily, 
when the Queen suddenly happened to look up, 
and, to her intense astonishment, beheld, standing 
behind the chair of her husband, who was seated 
opposite her, a lady robed in black, gazing sorrow- 
fully at her. As quickly the vision vanished. On 
recovering herself she told what she lad seen, 
knowing nothing of the dire tradition, when a 
dark shadow crossed the face of her doomed spouse. 
He instantly rose and rushed to the door, which 
was screened with heavy curtains and guarded 
without by an officer and two sentinels. But on 
angrily demanding who the ‘lady in black’ they 
had allowed to pass was, all three most emphati- 
cally denied that any living soul had entered. 
The King explained the mystery to the awe-stricken 
party as being a hallucination of his weak-nerved 
wife. But ominous stories soon floated through 
the castle. Three days later, in the best of health, 
the King started on his usual morning ride, and 
was suddenly taken ill. In three hours he was 


dead. His death was said to be caused by 
gastritis. 

More creepy still is the story of the sentinel 
who died so mysteriously on the night before the 
fearful tragedy on the banks of the Starnberg 
Lake, when the insane King Louis II., while out 
walking, first drowned his faithful physician Dr 
Gudden, and then proceeded, as was afterwards 
shown, into deep water and drowned himself. The 
unhappy soldier stated that he was on duty at 
midnight in the King’s corridor, when he suddenly 
beheld in the moonlight a dark figure moving 
along at the other end and descending the stairs 
leading down into the courtyard. Nothing daunted 
at the weird apparition, he rushed up and chal- 
lenged, ‘Who goes there?’ But no response came, 
the figure descending and the soldier following. 
When he reached the bottom step he saw the 
figure in full moonlight glide across the courtyard 
towards the chapel, where it turned round ; and, fail- 
ing to get an answer, he fired at it. But the gun 
exploded in his hands with fatal results, and he had 
barely time to tell his strange adventure to the 
alarmed guard before he expired. The appearance 
of this spectre is also shrouded in deep mystery. 

Such is also the case with the ‘Red Lady’ 
said to haunt the old Schloss at Darmstadt, which, 
according to report, was last seen on the tragic 
death of Princess Alice. But there is no rumour 
of its having been seen prior to the death of her 
husband. Finally, it should be mentioned that 
the ‘White Lady’ of the House of Hapsburg is 
positively said to have walked the corridors of 
the Hofburg near the Crown Prince Rudolf’s 
apartments on the three nights preceding the 
awful Meyerling tragedy. 


FENNAN MOSS. 


By WILLIAM BucHAN. 
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ROM the window of the Herstane Inn, 

<4 where it stood sheltered by a turn 
in the hill, a warm glow of firelight 
shone on the muddy road without. 
In front and stretching across the 
valley lay an expanse of water, 
glimmering dimly in the falling darkness. Mid- 
way a dark swirl marked the course of the 
river, and here and there a solitary tree reared 
itself above the flood. Overhead, a gray, desolate 
sky hung lowering over the line of heather-clad 
hills which crowded westward, black with rain ; 
and nearer, the summits of the smaller green 
hills stood out yellow and sodden against the 
blackness beyond. 

In pleasant contrast with the bleakness of the 
night, a genial warmth filled the kitchen of the 
inn. The dancing firelight lit up the black rafters 
overhead and played comfortably with the gather- 


I. 


ing darkness. It leapt round the wide fireplace, 
licking up the shadows in the nooks and corners, 
and shining brightly on the polished fender and 
the tins ranged round the walls. Before the fire, 
as it roared and crackled up the chimney, sat 
two powerful, broad-shouldered men, As they 
sat with hands stretched out to the blaze, their 
wind-beaten faces shone like burnished metal, and 
their shadows leapt on the walls in a thousand 
shapes. Peaceful men were both—one the landlord 
of the inn; the other, Rob Fletcher, the shepherd 
of Hopehead, a wild glen five miles into the hills. 
And yet, peaceful, law-abiding men though they 
were, their conversation was of the late rebellion of 
the 45 and the movements of the nearest garrison. 
‘That weary rebellion!’ Rob was saying. 
‘Mony an honest gentleman it has sent to the 
scaffold, and mony anither it keeps hiding for his 
life in wild, God-forsaken bits like the Hopehead. 
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‘At ony rate,’ said the landlord cheerily, ‘I’ve 
heard nae word o’ sodjers hereaway. They maun 
hae gi’en up seeking for the laird.’ 

‘I’m nane sae sure,’ returned Rob. ‘He’s no’ 
near sae careful as he should be, The day afore 
yesterday Wat Melrose saw that ne’er-do-weel 
tramp body, Sandy Scott, come doon the glen ; and 
it micht be he saw the laird. That’s why I’m 
here the nicht. But hearken’—— 

He ceased abruptly, and bent forward listening 
eagerly. Then he rose and walked quickly to 
the door, followed by the landlord. In the cold 
quiet of the windless evening rose a dull sound, 
low and menacing, telling of spoilt crops and 
broken bridges, the noise of many waters. But 
mingled with it came another sound which brought 
a look of fear into the shepherd’s eyes. Low at 
first, but growing ever louder, nearer it came 
and nearer, the beat of hoofs and the jingling 
of trappings. 

The landlord turned to Rob, ‘It’s them,’ he 
said. ‘What’ll ye dace? Will ye warn the laird?’ 

The shepherd stood for a moment; then he 
turned and walked into the kitchen. ‘If they 
havena a guide,’ said he, ‘they’ll never win to 
Hopehead this dark nicht.’ 

The dragoons clattered up to the inn door, and 
a voice demanded with an oath to see the land- 
lord. Peering through the window, Rob saw the 
landlord walk up to the leader, the lantern which 
he held casting shafts of yellow light into the 
darkness and glancing on the arms of the soldiers. 
As the glare fell on the leader’s face the shep- 
herd started violently and clutched the table. 

‘It canna be,’ he muttered. The face brought 
him grim memories. His mind went back to his 
youthful days, and he saw again a lonely hillside 
and the body of his friend shot through the back. 
For a minute he gazed earnestly on the face in 
the lamplight. Then he turned away with a 
grim smile. ‘It’s him—at last,’ he murmured. 

With much noise and jingling of spurs the 
dragoons entered the kitchen and gathered round 
the fire. ‘Infernal cauld, dark nicht,’ said one. 
‘Landlord, bring us some brandy, for we have 
work afore us the nicht.’ 

No one saw, or, if they did, took any notice 
of, a figure in the darkest corner of the 
kitchen. There, reclining in a chair, wrapped 
apparently in the deepest and most peaceful 
slumber, lay the shepherd. When lights were 
brought he peered through his half-shut eyelids 
at the figures round the fire. His look rested 
again on the leader. He noted his various features 
—the enormous height, the small head with the 
sear across the brow, the little shifting eyes, the 
high-pitched voice. There could be no mistaking 
the man, and the shepherd’s heart was filled with 
longings for vengeance. 

The only person who took any interest in Rob 
as he lay there was the landlord; and he, know- 
ing that the shepherd must have some plan in 


his head, said nothing, but fetched an abundance 
of brandy and called on the soldiers to drink. 
Then for a time silence fell on the inn, broken 
only by the faintly-heard rumbling of the waters 
without and the clinking of glasses within. At 
last one spoke out. 

‘A curse on a’ rebels,’ said he, ‘for keeping 
honest men out o’ their beds on a nicht like this!’ 

‘The laird?’ asked the landlord tentatively. 

‘Ay, answered the man, whose tongue the 
brandy had loosened. ‘We’ve run the auld fox 
to earth at last. Sandy Scott, a tramp, gave the 
information. But Sandy has gane aff himsel’ ; and 
if we canna get a guide to Hopehead this dark 
nicht, Lord pity us. 

The shepherd had heard enough. He had 
formed a plan whereby he would save his 
master and avenge his friend; and now he cast 
about for a way to awake. Letting his head fall 
forward on his breast, he began to snore gently, 
then louder, increasing in vehemence, till the 
kitchen was filled with a stentorian snoring. The 
soldiers looked at him in disgust; then one 
stepped forward, and shaking him roughly by 
the shoulder, bade him cease. The snoring ceased, 
and the shepherd’s eyes gradually opened. He 
rose, stretched himself, staggered forward a step, 
and gazed in sleepy surprise at the soldiers, At 
last a look of intelligence came into his eyes, 
and he walked up to the leader. 

‘I was expecting ye the nicht,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
been waiting for ye this three hours, 

The leader looked in amazement. 

‘I’m Rob Fletcher, the herd of Hopehead,’ he 
continued. ‘It was me that gave Sandy Scott 
the information about the laird ; he wouldna tell 
ye that, though. Aweel, what road there is to 
Hopehead isna passable; it’s half under water. 
So I cam’ here the nicht to lead ye a short gate 
across the hills. But it’s time we were taking the 
road if ye want to be back here afore morning.’ 

The landlord stared at Rob in surprise and sus- 
picion ; but a look from the shepherd reassured him. 
The leader meanwhile joyfully grasped Rob’s hand. 

‘We could never have managed without ye,’ 
he said. ‘We'll just drink ae glass to the King 
and then start ;’ and he poured out some brandy 
for the shepherd. 

Rob raised his glass to the light and surveyed 
it critically. ‘I ken little and care less about 
either King or Pretender,’ he said ; ‘but here’s to 
a’ gude intentions ;’ and drawing his sleeve across 
his mouth in the manner of shepherds, he tossed 
off the glass, 


Il. 


aT the mouth of a rocky glen in the 
midst of the great hill land stood the 
dragoons, The lantern which the shep- 
herd held shone on a much-bespattered 
party, whose clothes bore the soil of many hills. 
It showed, by its fitful light, a deep and narrow 
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glen wrapped in blackest darkness. On either 
hand the hills rose steep and rocky, sparsely 
clad with heather and bracken; and from their 
feet a narrow hill-path wound upwards into the 
darkness. The shepherd blew out the light and 
turned to the leader. 

‘The house is just round the hill, he said. 
‘Bide you here and I’ll gang forrit mysel’. 
Wat Melrose is sure to be on the watch; and 
if he saw onybody wi’ me he would hae the laird 
warned, and aff in the darkness afore ye kenned. 
I'll tell the laird that ye garred me guide ye, 
and I’ll offer to show him the way that’s clear. 
He’ll suspect naething, and I’ll easily bring him 
into your hands,’ 

Rob ceased, and waited anxiously on the leader’s 
answer. But the man’s naturally stupid brain 
was dulled by what he had drunk at the inn, 
and he had no suspicion. 

‘Vera weel,’ he said; ‘but look sharp, for it’s 
an unco cauld job waiting here.’ 

The shepherd strode forward alone, and when 
out of earshot commenced to run. Arrived at 
the small, dilapidated house, he burst into the 
kitchen. There, before a roaring fire, with the 
window closely shuttered, sat the laird and Wat 
Melrose, quietly smoking. When Rob’s panting 
figure entered the laird started, but, seeing only 
the shepherd, sat down again, and asked jocularly 
if he had any news of soldiers, 

‘Ay!’ said Rob breathlessly ; ‘there’s a party 
of dragoons twae hunder yards doon the glen,’ 

The laird sprang up in alarm, and laid a hand 
on his sword. 

‘Ye see,’ explained Rob, ‘I just brought them 
here mysel for fear some one else would ‘guide 
them. And now I'll tell ye my plans. We 
three men are a’ about ae height. You and me 
will exchange claes—it’ll be easier for ye, onyway, 
to gang about the country in herd’s than in 
gentleman’s claes—and Wat here will tak’ me to 
the dragoons. It’s ower dark for them to ken 
the difference; and forbye, I’ve ta’en away the 
lantern,’ 

‘But you, asked the laird—‘ what will become 
of you?’ 

‘Never fash yoursel’ about that,’ answered Rob. 
‘They ’ll no tak’ me far, I’ll be at the sheep in 
the morning as usual.’ 

The laird could say nothing further. When the 
shepherd said a thing he meant it, and nothing 
could dissuade him. Besides, he could come to 
no great harm, 

‘God bless you!’ he said simply. ‘For my 
own part, I am not sorry. It is poor work 
hiding here like a rat in a hole. In the mean- 
time I shall go to my cousin’s house in the west, 
where they will never think of seeking me. From 
there I must take ship to France, as many a 
better man has had to do.’ 

The change of clothes was soon effected, the 
farewells taken, and the laird strode off up the 


glen on his night tramp westwards, The other 
two men took the opposite direction, and as they 
went the shepherd unfolded to Wat his further 
plans and directed him how to act. When they 
reached the narrow outlet of the glen the 
dragoons suddenly rose around them. The shep- 
herd, feigning an attempt to escape, burst away 
from Wat; but, tripping over a stone, he was 
immediately overpowered, The leader meanwhile 
stepped up to the supposed laird and scrutinised 
him carefully. The darkness prevented his features 
being seen ; but, feeling the clothes and the sword, 
he had no suspicion, and, turning to Wat, began 
to thank him effusively. 

Making his voice as like the shepherd’s as 
possible, Wat cut him short. ‘I’ve done my part,’ 
he said; ‘and a’ you’ve got to do is to tak’ him 
awa’, It’s time I was in my bed.’ So saying, 
he was moving off, when the leader called him 
back. 

‘Stop !’ he said. ‘Can we no’ bide the nicht at 
the hoose ?’ 

Here was a new development which they had 
not foreseen. To allow the dragoons into the 
house would mean their own discovery and the 
possible capture of the laird, an event which must 
be averted at all costs. 

‘Weel,’ said Wat slowly, ‘ye micht, if ye have 
nae objections to sleeping under the open sky ; 
for the kitchen is the only room that has a roof 
till it, and its no’ big enough to haud ye w. 
But no, he added suddenly, as the thought struck 
him, ‘it’ll no dae. To get Wat Melrose out o’ 
the way, I telled him the dragoons were coming 
up; and he went off to raise the shepherds round 
about. They’ll be here afore morning, and as 
the laird is weel liked, they are sure to make a 
desperate attempt to rescue him. It would be 
safer to gang back to the inn.’ 

The leader stood irresolute. He was reluctant 
to face the long tramp again, and he knew that 
his men could easily scatter any shepherds. Still, 
there was a possibility of their rescuing the laird, 
and he was unwilling to afford them any such 
chance. ‘I'll no’ risk it,’ he said; ‘but we'll 
need you to guide us back again through these 
God-forsaken hills.’ 

‘Hoots !’ answered Wat. ‘Ye surely mind the 
road ye cam’. If no’, just tie yoursel’ to the 
laird, and tell him ye’ll shoot him if he guides 
ye wrang. He'll gang canny eneuch then ;’ and 
with that Wat turned on his heel and vanished 
in the darkness, 

With his right arm bound to the leader’s left, 
Rob led the way down the glen. Behind straggle: 
the dragoons, already wearied by their upward 
march, cursing the night and the roughness of 
the road. Several times the leader tried to engage 
his companion in conversation; but Rob was 
silent, resolute not to betray himself. His mind 
was filled with other thoughts, with his plans for 
escape and vengeance. It was fixed on a lonely 
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glen in the heart of the hills whither by 
degrees he was heading, gradually veering off 
from the direct road to the inn. Onward they 
wound, a blacker blot in the darkness, over 
hill and down valley, in silence save for the 
squelching of their heels in the sodden turf. In 
that wilderness of rock and heather, rendered 
more confusing by the darkness, they were entirely 
at the mercy of their guide. The night seemed 
blacker than ever; and, to make matters worse, 
they had no light. A smur of rain also had 
come on, and, dripping coldly on their faces, 
added to their discomfort. Onward they marched, 
tripping over boulders, stumbling in the long 
heather, and slipping over the sodden ground. 
At last, when they had mounted a low hill, the 
shepherd’s heart beat faster. He knew that in the 
blackness below was the scene where the last act 
must be played. Filling the strath in front lay 
the Fennan Moss. Dangerous even in dry weather, 
after the recent rains it would be quite impassable, 
save by one road. That path Rob had come to 
know by watching the sheep; and now, through 
long acquaintance, he knew its every turn, and 
could walk it by night as by day. Yet now even 
the path would hardly be safe; but Rob was 
determined on a bold move. He led the way 
at an angle down the hillside, and arriving at 
the bog, struck boldly along the path, increasing 
his pace as he went. The rest followed without 
suspicion, and found themselves suddenly floun- 
dering in the edge of the moss, They drew 
back in alarm, while the shepherd increased the 
distance between them. The leader, walking on 
comparatively firm ground, heard their footsteps 
cease, 

‘Come on!’ he cried, with an oath. ‘Why do 
you stop?’ 

‘Watch the laird,” shouted a dragoon in answer. 
‘He has led us into a bog. Stop him, or he’ll 
escape,’ 

The leader halted in fright and raised his 
pistol. But before he knew, the shepherd had 
stretched out his left arm and snatched it from 
him. In terror for his own life, the man called 
on his dragoons not to shoot and held back. But 
in a moment Rob had clapped the pistol to his 
breast. ‘Come on,’ he said, ‘or, by heaven, I’ll 
shoot you like a dog !’ 

As they advanced the ground became softer, and 
the two men sank deeply. On either side the 
black moss water glimmered cold and dark. The 
shepherd’s heart was filled with a fierce joy as he 
dragged his companion onward. He had saved 
his master, and he would now avenge his friend. 
Onward they went, deeper into the heart of the 
moss, treading swiftly and lightly, and dragging 
their feet from the sinking ground. When the 
shouts of the dragoons had grown faint on the 
bank Rob halted. They had come to a piece of 
ground several yards broad, and much firmer than 
the rest. Rob ordered his companion to cut their 


bonds ; then he faced him and laid a hand on his 
right arm. 

‘The laird, he said abruptly, ‘is weel on his 
way to the west by this time; and I am Rob 
Fletcher, the herd. I wouldna have telled ye 
that; only naebody will ever hear tell o’t, for 
ye’ll never leave here alive.’ 

He felt the man’s arm tremble under his 
grasp. 

‘Ye’ll shake mair, my man, afore I’m done,’ 
he continued. ‘Ye have maybe never seen me 
before, but fine I mind you. Ye’ll have heard 
o Sandy Veitch? I thought sae. Weel, you’ve 
escaped justice long, but your day of reckoning 
has come at last. You killed that man in jealousy 
and in the coward’s way—shot him in the dark. 
Ye left him for dead, but he was living when I 
fand him in the morning. From him I learned 
the murderer’s name; and there I vowed that, 
whenever and wherever I met ye, I would avenge 
my friend. The times were troublous then, and, 
being a soldier, you escaped justice; but now 
Heaven has sent vou into my hands. As you 
killed Sandy, so you deserve to die; but I'll 
give you a fair chance of life. We have baith 
pistols. Gang to the end of this piece of ground, 
and when I give the word, fire. I’ll act with w 
fairness,’ So saying, he handed him back his 
pistol. 

The man uttered no word; he was trembling 
violently and his face was ashen gray. He felt 
that vengeance had overtaken him, and that his 
doom was about to fall. He felt that to stand 
up before the shepherd at four yards and with 
a trembling hand meant certain death. For a 
moment he could think of nothing, stunned by 
the sudden discovery. Then, as he turned away, 
a fierce desire of life rushed over him. He was 
facing the side of the bog from which they had 
come; before him must lie the path. By that 
way there was a faint hope; in facing the 
shepherd, none. When Rob called on him to 
halt, he turned suddenly, fired, and darted along 
the path. As he vanished a look of deep chagrin 
passed over the shepherd’s face. But he did not 
move. The bullet passed harmlessly over him and 
dropped with a flop into the moss beyond. Rob 
knew what was coming, and listened quietly for 
the end. For a few steps the flying dragoon kept 
the path ; then at a turn he went off. There were 
some soft, sinking footsteps, a cry of deadly fear, 
drowned in a splash. 


Late next day a sorely bedraggled party of 
dragoons rode off from the Herstane Inn. With- 
out much surprise the landlord noticed that one 
of them led a riderless horse, He watched them 
ride down the valley in a limp and dispirited 
manner. As they advanced they began to scatter 
as men without a leader. Then a turn in the hill- 
side hid them from sight, 

In his cousin’s house in the west lay the 
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if 
Jaird, safe from pursuit. ‘l'o-morrow he must 
take ship for France, there to abide till better 
times fall. 
Away in the heart of the hills the Fennan Moss 


lay still and treacherous as before. All traces of 
footsteps had disappeared, and there was nothing 
to show that in the middle, many feet’ below its 
oozing, placid surface, lay the body of a man. 


CULTIVATION OF VEGETABLE SILK IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


By RowLanpD W. CATER. 


JREQUENT references have recently 
f been noticeable in various news- 
i ) papers to the discovery of new 
fibres adapted in a greater or less 
degree to the of industrial 

manufacture. From these reports 
the casual reader may be led to deduce that 
many of the fibres, of both animal and vegetable 
origin, in use at the present day are in danger 
of being ousted in the near future by some 
newly discovered rival, A German doctor, im- 
proving on a method patented in France some 
years ago, has produced from cotton a fibre which 
in many respects surpasses the material from 
which it is prepared; and the same may be said 
of an English process patented in 1897, by which, 
from a mass of cotton dissolved in certain 
chemicals, continuous threads may be spun and 
fibres obtained of any desired length. The fine- 
ness and length of the fibres produced by either 
of these processes are the chief features of im- 
provement, which may possibly induce manufac- 
turers to take them up. The former is already 
being handled on a large scale on both sides of 
the Channel; and the latter, although as yet 
scarcely beyond the experimental stage, bids fair 
to become equally successful. 

We hear that even silk—the queen of all fibres 
—is not secure on her throne. She likewise has 
many competitors, and that little lepidopterous 
labourer, the silkworm, is likely soon to be out 
of work. Of these, one hails from certain Medi- 
terranean shores, notably from Sicily, where at 
low tide, from myriads of shellfish which attach 
themselves to the rocks and larger stones upon 
the beach, a quantity of very fine and glossy 
fibrous matter not unlike a cobweb, and similar 
in appearance to silk, is obtained, and this, when 
thoroughly washed, dried, and combed, is made 
up into fabrics. 

Another fibre which threatens to displace the 
produce of the silkworm is that known as Van- 
duara silk, produced in Glasgow by artificial 
means and at a very small cost. It consists of 
extremely fine threads obtained by forcing a 
gelatinous solution through a number of minute 
apertures; and after undergoing a special water- 
proofing process the fibres become pliable, and 
can be handled on the looms with perfect ease. 


Spun glass, in fine and glossy fibres, capable of 


conversion into textile fabrics possessing a sheen 
even surpassing that of silk, has long been 
known; but unfortunately it has serious disad- 
vantages unfitting it for general use. 

The only fibre which really deserves to be 
called a substitute for silk is ramie—known also 
in England as rhea and China-grass, according to 
the stages reached in its preparation. It is of 
vegetable origin, and, curiously enough, the plant 
is a native of China, the land to which we owe 
our earliest knowledge of the true product of the 
silkworm. There, as in many other countries of 
the Far East, it has been known under various 
names—in China, tchou ma; in Japan, karao; in 
Java, wapterit—from time immemorial, and has 
been used for cordage, nets, and coarse cloth. 
It was apparently widely known in olden times, 
for to the present day it is unwrapped from 
mummies found. in Egypt and from human 
remains in the burial-mounds of India. 

This fibre is obtained in some regions from the 
Bohmeria nivea of botany, and in others from 
Behmeria tenacissima. Both of these plants 
belong to the Urticacee or nettle family, and 
usually reach five or six feet in height. The 
fine filaments, which are extracted from the 
twenty to twenty-five stalks of the plant, con- 
stitute the strongest and most beautiful of all 
vegetable fibres, combining much of the fine 
glossy appearance of silk with the strength of 
flax. Like the latter, this fibre can be bleached 
to an almost dazzling whiteness, and possesses in 
a marked degree the peculiar power of holding 
dyes of the former. 

Although it may be on a comparatively small 
scale, ramie is actually cultivated in Ceylon, the 
Malayan Archipelago, Brazil, Mexico, and many 
of the smaller states in Central and South 
America, besides those countries already men- 
tioned. As an article of export, however, it may 
be said to have scarcely made its début. To 
some extent it is now being used, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, in the manufacture 
of yarn, drill, velvets, fancy cloths, and hosiery ; 
whilst in the form of carpets, household drapery, 
and hangings it gives promise of a great future, 
The untrained eye would find it difficult in the 
extreme to distinguish many of these articles 
from similar ones of silk. 

Long enough ago the use of this invaluable 
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fibre would have been adopted generally by 
European and American manufacturers ; but there 
has hitherto been an apparently insurmountable 
barrier, inasmuch as no suitable machinery, capable 
of thoroughly and economically solving the prob- 
lem of preparation for the markets, has been 
forthcoming. This is the problem that many a 
level head has been endeavouring to solve for 
years past. Thirty years ago the Government of 
India, desirous of encouraging these attempts, 
offered large money prizes to any one inventing 
a machine which would extract the fibre and so 
handle it as to turn it out fit for the manufac- 
turer. None of the inventions submitted, how- 
ever, were considered satisfactory, owing, probably, 
to the prohibitive cost of the processes. The 
great difficulty all along has been the separation 
of the filaments from the woody matter envelop- 
ing them, and when separated, to rid them 
without injury of the strongly adherent gummy 
substance still left behind. This, it was claimed, 
could be effected by an invention put on the 
market some few years ago by Captain S. B, 
Allison, a native of Texas; but although his 
machine was more or less successful in its treat- 
ment of this fibre, it was generally pronounced 
tu be too complicated. Of the other methods 
which have since been proposed, the Blaye-Subra 
and Smith-Nicolle processes deserve mention ; but 
the process generally considered to be the best, 
and which appears to have eclipsed all previous 
attempts, is that known as the Gomess process-— 
the invention of an English chemist of that 
name. This has given such good results that it 
has been taken up by a London syndicate, which 
is prepared to contract at very satisfactory prices 
for the purchase of large quantities of ribbons— 
the trade name for strips of dried bark contain- 
ing the fibres, 

Experiments which have been going on for 
years have proved that ramie may be grown 
successfully and profitably in Central America ; 


‘and there is no reason, therefore, why tropical 


planters should not turn their attention to its 
cultivation, Nothing is more simple or more 
easily undertaken on a small capital. Being 
perennial, the plant produces crops through 
several years without replanting. The annual 
yield per acre is astounding, the cost of produc- 
tion low, the demand constant, and the profit 
good ; while by shipping the article in the shape 
of ribbons a large outlay on machinery is avoided, 
and at the same time the cost of the labour 
involved in tedious methods of preparation. 

The ramie-plant is very hardy, having an 
unusually wide distribution ; but it thrives best 
in moist and shady situations in tropical regions. 
Almost any soil will suit it; but a deep, rich, 
and loose loam answers best. It can be propa- 
gated either from cuttings, seed, or from sections 
obtained by division of the tuberous roots of 
older plants. Where these latter are procurable 


it is advisable to propagate from them. The 
process is very simple. Long furrows are dug ; 
the ground between them is well harrowed ; and 
the roots with most ‘potato eyes’ in them being 
selected, they are cut into pieces of a moderate 
size, and planted in the beds about a foot apart. 
Then the beds are covered with a sprinkling of 
soil from two to three inches in depth, The 
luxuriance of the plants springing from these 
roots naturally varies a great deal, according to 
locality; but under favourable conditions the 
quantity of stalks and their height should be as 
I have stated, and the first crop ready for 
harvest in three months from the date of 
planting. Planting from seed is only adopted in 
cases where the germ of the plant has to be 
carried over any great distance, occupying a long 
time in transit. Here, too, the modus operandi 
is very simple, although less so than that by 
planting from roots. The exceedingly small seeds 
are mixed with fine earth and sown broadcast 
over the beds, which are then covered with a 
thin layer of fine soil. Just as the first blades 
appear a temporary framework is erected over 
the beds, and covered with palm or plantain 
leaves, or matting, in order to protect the young 
shoots from the direct rays of the sun. The 
matting must be kept moist by day, and is 
removed at sunset. Constant weeding of the beds 
is essential, and when three or four inches high 
the shoots are ready to be transplanted, having 
been well watered the night before. The earth 
surrounding the roots, when taken from the 
nursery, should not be shaken off—the more 
earth that goes with them to their new position 
the better. 

Not long ago I happened to find myself one 
morning at the principal Pacific port of Guate- 
mala—San José—a mixture of wooden and adobe 
huts encircling a few larger but even less 
elegant edifices with galvanised iron roofs; and, 
aware of the fact that one or two plantations 
where the cultivation of ramie has been made a 
speciality were to be found in the vicinity, I 
booked for Escuintla by the narrow-gauge line 
which connects the port with the capital— 
Guatemala City. 

The traveller in Central America, after a few 
journeys such as this—eight or nine miles an 
hour through choking dust—learns to be thankful 
for small mercies, such as, for instance, the com- 
fort afforded by the best hotel in a town like 
Escuintla, which is a very small mercy indeed. 
The town is surrounded by numerous sugar 
estates and the few ramie plantations already 
mentioned, One of the best among the latter is 
that belonging to Sefor Arnaud, at Monte Alto, 
which lies a few leagues out of the town—in a 
north - westerly direction, I think it is—and I 
decided to make my way there. Accordingly, the 
next day I hired a mule for a few days in- 
definitely, and set off. 
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To speak of the native caminos—other than those 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital and 
larger towns—as roads would be to utter a gross 
libel on the word. Highways and lanes alike are 
but beaten tracks through the bush, whose width 
depends entirely on the amount of traffic on 
them. Arriving at a junction of several of these, 
having no directions beyond that I must stick to 
the widest, small wonder that I erred and had 
to retrace my way. Starting afresh on another 
track—not the widest, but that on which most 
wheel-ruts were visible—I determined to keep to 
it and put up with the consequences. While the 
mule was ambling slowly along, apparently as 
undecided as its rider, I happened to look forward 
along the track, and noticed a figure approaching. 
As it drew nearer I could distinguish a very 
shabby native of the ‘don’t-like-work’ type astride 
a well-proportioned horse and a somewhat dilapi- 
dated Mexican saddle. I kept my eyes fixed on 
this stranger as he approached gradually; but, 


before I had quite finished taking stock of him, 


some unaccountable instinct prompted me to 
glance over my shoulder, after the manner of a 
nervous child in the dark, down the lane I had 
just traversed. There behind me appeared another 
stranger, also well mounted and sufficiently dis- 
reputable-looking, but not quite so close upon me 
as the first. 

Now, highway robbery, although not common 
in Central America, is not entirely unheard of ; 
and the discreet traveller will always provide 
himself with a trusty revolver before setting out 
on a more or less lengthy journey, for otherwise 
he is liable to sustain serious losses or receive 
nasty wounds and bruises whilst striving to avoid 
them. 

As the stranger from the front drew nearer 
I was better able to study his physiognomy, 
and his decidedly bad face convinced me that 
his intentions were no better, and I persuaded 
myself that the stranger in the rear was his 
confederate. 

Nearly everybody in Central America—man, 
woman, or child—is addicted to the habit of 
smoking ; the article they consume being torpedo- 
shaped apologies for cigars known as puros, native 
made and of native-grown weed. Taking cunning 
advantage of the prevalence of this habit, the 
favourite scheme of these robbers, or ladrones, is to 
stop the traveller on lonely roads and ask him 
for a light, chewing an unlit puro the while. 
When the unsuspecting traveller complies—usually 
by offering his own lighted cigar—his arm is 
grabbed and he is violently thrown from his 
beast to the ground ; and before he has time to 
realise what has happened, even if his neck has 
not been broken by the fall, he is robbed of 
everything of value about him, and his provisions 
and mount are gone. It is an old dodge, and 
usually a successful one. I have known many 
instances of its use, all of which had the desired 


effect—from a robber’s point of view—especially 
as, according to native etiquette, the granting of 
a light is a favour which cannot be refused even 
to the very meanest beggar; and of course this 
fact greatly helps these wily scoundrels in their 
design. 

As I rode along, having turned all this over in 
my mind, I gave my belt a pull so that my 
revolver was in front and somewhat handier, and 
then I spurred the mule onwards to meet the 
stranger; for, now that I knew that something 
was coming, I wanted it to come quickly and end 
the suspense. 

Coming abreast of me, he closed in, and asked 
in an insolent and off-hand tone for a light. 

‘ Permitame su fuego, hombre,’ said he ; and as he 
held out his left hand as if to receive my lighted 
cigar, I noticed that his right was dangerously 
near his machete. His half-suppressed smile and 
his occasional rapid glances towards the other 
stranger approaching from the rear convinced me 
that in prompt action lay my only chance. 

Taking the lighted cigar from my mouth as if 
about to hand it over as usual, I at the same 
time noiselessly released my revolver. Then 
quickly sticking the cigar into the open barrel, [ 
held it out towards him. ‘Con mucho gusto, was 
my polite reply. 

The suddenness of it took the rogue entirely by 
surprise, and the smile he was wearing passe: 
quite as suddenly from his face to mine. He 
took the cigar, however, and the hint too—the 
former very gingerly—lit his own puro, and even 
replaced my cigar in the revolver-barrel, which, 
of course, I kept ‘quite contagious.’ A timid 
‘ Adios, senor,’ and he was gone. 

This trick of mine is, I believe, a very old 
one. A boy from Texas had initiated me into it 
years before I dreamt of ever crossing the seas ; 
and now that I had profited by his instruction 
and proved the effectiveness of the ruse, I vowed 
as I rode away that the very first opportunity 
should find me drinking a deep draught to the 
health of my friend from Texas. 

My confederate theory had proved true also, for 
the rider coming up from the rear, after ex- 
changing a few words with the first-comer, turned 
about, and the baffled pair were soon out of sight. 
Even yet I cannot repress a smile as I recall the 
picture of those two retreating rogues, bearing in 
every line of their downcast figures the mark 
‘returned empty, 

I went on my way rejoicing, but at a consider- 
ably accelerated pace, for I was not entirely 
without fears of their reappearance in some other 
and—from their point of view—more effective 
role. That was the last I saw of them, however ; 
and, indeed, I need have had no fear, for such 
men are arrant cowards at heart, and will seldom 
attack openly or when one is en garde, They 
confine their attempts to the odcasions on which 
they have a manifest advantage. 
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About dusk I came upon a small hut on the 
left of the track—a sort of bird-cage built of cane 
and thatched with palm-leaves. I dismounted 
and went inside, In reply to my queries, the 
Indian occupant informed me that I was on the 
right track ; in fact, I was on the outskirts of the 
very plantation I was in search of, and he himself 
was in the employment of its owner. Thanking 
the Indian and bidding him the usual adios, I 
spurred my mule onwards, and finally reached the 
house about seven in the evening, having taken 
a whole day to accomplish a journey which 
should have occupied but a few hours. 

The owner, I was sorry to find, was not at 
home, having gone up to the capital on business ; 
but his foreman made me very comfortable, and in 
the morning showed me over the plantation. I 
was fortunate indeed, for both here and on other 
plantations in the neighbourhood which I visited 
the harvest of ramie was just commencing. 

The harvest begins at from sixty to eighty 
days from planting. The stalks are carefully 
examined and watched. They begin to change 
colour near the roots, turning gradually from 
green to a reddish-brown, When the brown 
colour reaches to, say, half a foot from the ground 
the stalks are ready to be harvested ; and the less 
delay there is in gathering in the crops the 
better, for the next will grow the quicker, Care 
is very necessary in cutting, in order to avoid 
damaging the roots. The native labourers grasp 
the tops of the stalks in a bunch in the left 
hand, and by rapidly passing the right down 
their whole length remove all the leaves; and 
then with a sharp machete or other suitable imple- 
ment the whole is, by a single and dexterously 
delivered blow, cut off at a couple of inches 
from the roots, The tender portion at the top is 
then lopped off, and the remainder, made into 
convenient bundles, is conveyed to the barn or 
shed where decortication is to take place. 

As I went from plant to plant, watching them 
at work, in my mind’s eye the busy crowd of 
semi-nude natives became for a space the Rev. 
Justus Krenk’s Hindu converts pulling their 
Nilghiri nettles in order that ‘the heathen 
shall in white clothes made by their own hands 
clothed be, and one momentarily expected to hear 
the trump of Athon Dazé’s horn, and then to see 
the crowd break and flee as they did in that 
truly ‘moving’ story of Kipling’s. 

To return to our subject: the ramie-plant, like 
ginger and many other crops, is very exhausting 
to the soil, which. requires, therefore, to be 
occasionally fertilised. Any animal manure, mixed 
with ashes or lime, is found to be effective. 

Decortication, the process which follows immedi- 
ately after the harvest, consists in the removal of 
the bark, in long strips or ribbons, from the woody 
portion of the stems, This operation varies con- 
siderably in the different countries where ramie 


is grown, and can be performed either by hand 
or by machinery. Whatever the means adopted, 
the planter’s chief aim must be to avoid fermen- 
tation. The safer plan is to decorticate when 
green, cutting only such quantity as can be dealt 
with the same day; for if a large supply is cut 
and stacked to wait its turn at the machine, it 
invariably ferments and a considerable portion of 
the fibre is ruined. When performed by hand, 
the operation merely consists in soaking the 
bundles of stalks in vats of boiling water for 
about half-an-hour, after which they are allowed 
to cool, and the bark is carefully and quickly torn 
off in strips. These strips are passed through a 
species of mangle—between the wooden rollers of 
a disused sugar-mill, for instance—to rid them of 
as much moisture as possible ; and when thoroughly 
dried, either in the sun or by hanging on lines in 
a shed through which the air has a free passage, 
they may be made up into bales and shipped. 


_ There are several kinds of machines for decorti- 


cating, some of which are intended for the treat- 
ment of the stalks in a green state and others for 
the dried reeds ; but all give a similar result and 
turn out the ribbons which, when thoroughly 
dried, are ready for the market. Where native 
labour is abundant, however, it would seem folly 
to invest in expensive machinery when the process 
can be performed effectively and cheaply by hand. 
Estimates of the profits derived from ramie 
culture which have been put forth by several 
authorities—to wit, Sir Henry Dering, British 
Minister in Mexico; the Rhea Fibre Treat- 
ment Company, of London; Mr S. H. Slaught, 
of Washington, U.S.A.; the Perseverance Fibre 
Company, of New Orleans—naturally vary con- 
siderably, for in no two countries is the cost of 
production the same; and whilst in some situa- 
tions two crops may be harvested annually, others 
more fertile will allow of four, or even five. Of 
these authorities the first-mentioned states that 
‘the profits amount to one hundred and forty-five 
per cent. on the working capital,” which suggests 
that the a of ramie on a more or less 
extensive scale Would in a very few years find it 
necessary to call even six ciphers into use, and 
on the right side too, when striking his final 
balance. Personally, I lean rather towards the 
estimate of the second authority 1 have quoted. 
This company, having had occasion and oppor- 
tunity to go into the matter very thoroughly, 
considers that ‘four pounds per ton may fairly 
be taken as an average cost,’ and is prepared to 
pay seven pounds per ton for the ribbons at port 
of shipment. This would represent a clear profit 
of seventy-five per cent. on the working capital— 
about half the previous estimate ; and we see that 
from this business, embarkation in which entails 
very little cost beyond that of the land itself, 
the planter may reap profits sufficient to com- 
pensate him for his few years of isolation. 
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KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS PAST AND PRESENT. 


. S¥gy,,HO has not heard of that famous 
body the Knights of St John? It 
epee! is known, even if only vaguely 
by some, throughout the civilised 
ATEN) «world. But what is not generally 
known, especially in Scotland, is 
that at the present day there exists an order 
which may be said to emulate that part of the 
work which was holy, noble, and useful of the 
old Knights Hospitallers in their best days. The 
order referred to is that of the Hospital of St 
John of Jerusalem in England. Before speaking 
of its work, it may be well to turn briefly to 
the history of the first-mentioned order, so that 
the relation between the two may be better 
understood. 

So far back as the year 1048 a hospital—or 
rather two buildings, one for each sex—was in- 
stituted in Jerusalem for the relief of pilgrims. 
These buildings had each its own chapel, that 
attached to the portion for women being dedicated 
to St Mary Magdalene, while the one pertaining 
to the portion set apart for men was put under 
the patronage of St John the Almoner, a certain 
Cypriot, surnamed the Charitable, who had been 
patriarch of Alexandria, This hospital, together 
with a Benedictine monastery belonging to it, was 
founded by some pious Italian merchants of 
Amalfi, and had survived all the tempests of the 
Turkish invasion of Palestine; and to it was 
added later a magnificent church dedicated to 
St John the Baptist, who seems to have been 
gradually associated with St John of Jerusalem as 
patron of the order. The monks attached to the 
monastery made it their business to serve the 
sick and poor pilgrims, and the hospital thus be- 
came in those dangerous times a most valuable 
institution for the Christians who visited Jerusalem. 
‘On the approach of the Crusaders the monks were 
imprisoned ; but they were released by the con- 
querors, to whose sick they rendered good service, 
the result being that Godfrey de Bouillon rewarded 
them with endowments and immunities. The 
hospital became rich and famous, and monastic 
institutions bearing their name were founded in 
various cities of Europe. - 

On the death of their abbot—Gerrard, a French- 
man—-in 1118, Raymond du Pay, a Crusader and 
a former beneficiary of the hospital, was chosen 
his successor. He conceived the idea of making 
the monks combine military duties with their 
hospital work, and the Order of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem was accord- 
ingly founded, the declared object of the institu- 
tion being to make war upon the infidels, and to 
afford relief and comfort to the pilgrims to the 
Holy City. The members assumed as their dress 
a long black, coarse robe, on the breast of which 
was a white cross, So long as the brotherhood 


remained poor the work they carried out was 
highly beneficial; but wealth began to flow in 
upon them, and so impair their efficiency. Many 
great people, impressed with their virtue, bestowed 
on them rich lordships and immense treasure ; 
and in the space of a few years the Hospital 
of St John was in possession of numerous manors 
both in the East and in Europe, which were placed 
under the management of members of their society, 
and in the fourteenth century the European 
countries in which the knights carried on their 
work were divided into branches or languages, 
England being one by itself. 

With its rapidly increasing power, it would be 
too much to expect that humility would long 
continue to characterise the order ; the end being 
that, after a possession of eighty-seven years, the 
banner of the Crescent once more waved over the 


hard-won city of Jerusalem, In 1191 the knights . 


laid siege to and took the city of Ptolemais, 
which afforded them a last residence in the sacred 
territory, until, nearly after two hundred years’ 
occupancy, the whole of that region was wrested 
from Christian dominion in 1292. Thereafter 
the knights lived in Cyprus, Rhodes, Candia, 
Baia, Civita Vecchia, and Viterbo respectively. At 
last they were fain to accept from the Emperor 
Charles V. Malta, with its dependent island of 
Gozo, and the town of Tripoli on the Barbary 
coast. Malta was reached on the 26th of August 
1530, and the Grand Master, L’Isle Adam, was 
received with regal honours, The knights gave 
into his hands, in his capacity as their chief, all 
monarchical power ; after which he took formal 
possession of the sovereignty of the island. Here 
the knights, who when at Rhodes became known 
as Knights of Rhodes, again changed their 
designation to that of Knights of Malta. Their 
chequered career in their island home ended in 
1798, when Napoleon landed without opposition, 
and the ancient order ceased to be a sovereign 
power. 

But to revert to its relation to the priory of 
St John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, London. It 
is now almost impossible to fix the exact date in 
which this priory was founded, yet many circum- 
stances point to the belief that it was about the 
year 1100, and that it emanated from the pious 
zeal and munificent liberality of a certain Jordan 
Brisset, who had received a grant of forest-land, 
in which is now Clerkenwell, from William Rufus, 
as a reward for services rendered to his father, 
William of Normandy. Very soon after its 
establishment it became one of the largest and 
most important priories in the Metropolis or its 
environs, being palatial in appearance and arrange- 
ment. In the twelfth century the district of 
Clerkenwell rose gently from the banks of the 
Thames, watered by innumerable springs of the 
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purest water, with the pellucid river Fleet (then 
called the ‘River of Wells’) gracefully meander- 
ing along the western side of the priory pre- 
eincts, and a background of rich umbrageous 
foliage bearing away to the north, stretching 
over hill and dale to the beautiful uplands of 
Highgate and Hampstead, then a part of the great 
forest of Middlesex, and to the deer park at St 
Mary Bourne, now Regent's Park. 

In 1185 the priory church was consecrated by 
Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, who happened 
to be then in England on an embassy to solicit 
assistance in furtherance of the Crusade. He was 
accompanied by Roger de Moulines, the seventh 
Grand Prior of the Hospitallers. From the year 
of dedication a steady augmentation of wealth 
and power seems to have attended the establish- 
ment in Clerkenwell; and, through the bounty 
of princes and private individuals, the English 
branch or language rose to so high an estate and 
such great riches (to use the words of Camden) that 
‘after a sort they wallowed in wealth.’ Although 
at this time the order possessed in Christendom 
alone nineteen thousand manors or lordships, the 
purposes of the foundation were not entirely lost 
sight of, for in the year 1237 three hundred 
knights, preceded by Theodoric, their prior, at the 
head of a large body of armed stipendiaries, left 
their house in Clerkenwell for the Holy Land, 
the banner of St John proudly unfurled in their 
van, 

The downfall of the Templars but increased the 
wealth and pride of the Hospitallers, who in 1324 
succeeded to most part of the lands of the former. 
But evil days were also in store for the latter. 
In 1381 Wat Tyler’s insurrection broke forth, 
the mob attacking and burning the priory, and 
afterwards beheading the Lord Prior, Sir Robert 
Hales, on Tower Hill. The rebuilding of the 
priory was completed in 1504, when the Gate House 
was erected by the then prior, Sir Thomas Doewra. 
Henry VIII. had fixed his eye upon the wealth 
of the order, and in 1540 the monastery was 
suppressed. From the foundation till its dissolu- 
tion it had been presided over, according to 
Newcourt, by thirty-seven priors. After the death 
of Henry the priory church fell into the hands 
of the Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector, who 
destroyed great portions of the buildings for the 
purpose of erecting a palace for himself, which he 
called Somerset House, Small thanks are due to 
this Duke for the gate still standing ; the proba- 
bility is that it was retained for its utility, form- 
ing, as it doubtless did at that time, a barrier to 
the inner precincts. When Mary ascended the 
throne the priory was rechartered, and a grant 
made of the ‘ House,’ the ‘Gate House,’ the 
‘Church, and other specified places; but on the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth the order was once 
more suppressed, In 1604 James I. of England 
granted to Sir Roger Wilbraham, for his life, the 
Grand South Gate of the priory. The choir 


passed by deed into the hands of Sir William 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, son of the Earl of Exeter. 
In the reign of Charles I. it became the property 
of Robert Bruce, Earl of Elgin, upon his marriage 
with the Lady Diana, daughter of Thomas, Earl 
of Exeter. Lord Elgin’s son was created Earl of 
Aylesbury, and the building was then converted 
into a private chapel for the Earl’s use, and for 
many years afterwards was called Aylesbury 
Chapel. The estates, after remaining in the hands 
of this distinguished family for over a hundred 
years, were purchased in 1721 by Simon Michell, 
who in 1723 repaired and enlarged the chapel, 
built the present west front, and re-roofed the 
whole. He then disposed of the church and 
vaults, &c., for two thousand nine hundred and 
fifty pounds to the ‘Commissioners for Building 
Fifty New Churches.’ The building, after enrol- 
ment in Chancery and consecration by Edmund 
Gibson, Lord Bishop of London, was declared to 
be a parish church for ever, and formally styled 
‘The Church of St John, Clerkenwell, in the 
county of Middlesex,’ 

Early in the last century Edward Cave occu- 
pied St John’s Gate as a residence and printing- 
office. It thus became the rendezvous of the 
literati of the period ; and it is curious to note 
that from the spot where knights had sallied forth 
for crusading purposes was issued, in January 
1731, The Gentleman’s Magazine. Johnson, Gold- 
smith, and Savage were among the notables who 
visited Cave at the Gate, and Garrick’s first 
attempt at acting in London took place within 
its hall. Im January 1845 the then owner was, 
under the new Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
ordered to repair St John’s Gate, owing to its 
ruinous and dangerous condition; and at this 
period, through the instrumentality of Mr W. P. 
Griffiths, F.S.A.,.a threatened covering of the 
building with composition was prevented, and a 
sum of money publicly collected towards making 
a proper restoration. This restoration took 
place in 1847, A few years later the Gate once 
more became the property and headquarters of 
a new body of Knights Hospitallers; but before 
explaining how this came to pass it must be shown 
how the Order of the Hospital of St John of 
Jerusalem in England was revived. 

In 1814 the surviving Knights of the French 
Language assembled at Paris and elected a Capi- 
tulary Commission for the government of the 
order as it then existed. This act was confirmed 
by Pope Pius VIL, and recognised by the Lieu- 
tenant-Master, the Sacred Council, the Kings of 
France and Spain, and by the Knights of Spain 
and Portugal. Thus five-sixths of the divisions 
of the order were represented and acted unani- 
mously, About the year 1827 five of the seven 
then existing divisions or languages of the 
order, through the Capitular Commission already 
mentioned, decreed its revival in England, with 
such alterations in its constitution as were neces- 
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sitated by the times and conformity with the 
reformed religion. Two Knights of the French 
Language of the order came as delegates, and 
they invested with the functions and authority 
of Grand Prior of England the Rev. Sir Robert 
Peat, who attended at the Court of Queen’s 
Bench and took the oaths as Lord Prior in 
Great Britain. Thus was the suppressed English 
Language reconstituted; and since 1830 its 
members, united together as a fraternity for the 
purpose of performing Hospitaller and other 
charitable work, have been to the extent of their 
ability striving to carry out their duty as Hospi- 
tallers in the relief of sickness, distress, and 
suffering. A regular succession of Grand Priors 
has been continued to the present day. In 1872 
the historic Gate at Clerkenwell was purchased 
by a member of the order, the late Sir E. 
Lechmere, who disposed of it to the order. 
Long may the latter continue in possession of 
such historic, and now  well-cared-for, head- 
quarters! On the 14th of May 1888, in recognition 
of the excellent work performed by the members 
of the order or fraternity during the past half- 
century—especially the establishment of the St 
John’s Ambulance Association and the foundation 
and support of the British Ophthalmic Hospital 
at Jerusalem—Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen granted them a new royal charter of 
incorporation under the name and style of ‘The 
Grand Priory of the Order of the Hospital of 
St John of Jerusalem in England,’ and was 
graciously pleased to become the sovereign head 
and patron of the order. The members existing 
on the roll of the fraternity at the date of the 
incorporation formed the body corporate of the 
then incorporated order or fraternity, and on the 
eve of St John the, Baptist, 24th June of the 
same year, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales succecded the Duke of Manchester as 
Grand Prior. 

In addition to the two foundations already 
mentioned, the following movements have been 
supported or set on foot by the chapter during the 
present century: The relief, through its almoner’s 
department, of poor convalescents recommended 
by hospitals and infirmaries, by the distribu- 
tion of good and nourishing food ; the promotion 
of cottage hospitals in country districts; a 
system of transport for the injured by means 
of the ambulance stations, where suitable litters 
were deposited ; the initiation of what has been 
known as ‘The National Society for Aid to 
Sick and Wounded in War, for the relief 
of both combatants during the Franco-German 
campaign ; ‘The Eastern War Sick and Wounded 
Relief Fund, for the same purpose during the 
Russo-Servian war; the award of medals and 
diplomas for deeds of gallantry in saving life on 
land, The order has also taken part in promo- 
tion of other useful institutions, such as the 
Metropolitan and National Society for Training 


and Supplying Nurses for the Sick Poor, and the 
Victoria Hospital, Cairo; and it has afforded 
relief to the sick and wounded of our armies in 
some of their recent campaigns. 

The great humanitarian work being done by 
the St John Ambulance Association needs no 
mention here. It is known and _ deservedly 
appreciated all the world over. As regards the 
other chief foundation of the order, the British 
Ophthalmic Hospital at Jerusalem, although it 
does a noble work, it is one not nearly so public 
as, and therefore far less known than, the other 
foundation just referred to. This latter fact is 
much to be lamented, because, being absolutely a 
charity, its upkeep and powers of doing good 
rely mainly upon voluntary contributions. Estab- 
lished at Jerusalem in 1882 by the order, it is 
designed as a representative institution of the 
order on the scene of its early foundation, to 
meet the special want which existed until the 
establishment of the hospital for the treatment of 
the most prevalent diseases of the country— 
those of the eye, ear, and throat. It admits 
gratuitously to its benefits, on equal terms, 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans. ‘The work 
being done in relieving the scourges of the 
terrible and most common disease of Palestine— 
ophthalmia—cannot be too highly eulogised ; 
but did funds permit relief could be afforded to 
nearly five times last year’s number (over twenty- 
one thousand) of cases treated. Scotland in the 
past was closely connected with the work of the 
English Language of the old Order of St John, 
and the remains of the once important and ancient 
Scottish headquarters still exist at Torphichen in 
Linlithgowshire. One of the mottoes of the order 
is, Pro utilitate hominum—‘Service in the cause 
of humanity ;’ and right worthily is this service 
carried out by the nineteenth-century Hospitallers. 


A SONG IN WINTER. 
Biacksird, whistling cheerily, 
Whistling from a leafless tree, 

Through the mist your notes are ringing 
Though no other bird is singing, 
And the wind wails drearily. 


Heedless of December gloom, 
Though the flowers no longer bloom, 
Though for ever gone the glory 
Of the Year that, gaunt and hoary, 
Totters to his snowy tomb, 


Still your message, full of glee, 

Echoes from your leafless tree : 
*‘Summer’s coming—Summer’s coming— 
With song of lark and‘: ‘ld bee’s humming, 

With blossoms brigi!/*4or you and me! 


‘So,’ you sing, ‘the Poet’s lay 
Should, like mine, be blithe and gay ; 
Ever breathing balm for sorrows, 
Still foretelling happy morrows, 
Spite of cloudy skies to-day.’ 
Louisa Appry. 
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